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who respects himself) not for the reader of today, but for all
the readers who can present themselves as long as the language
lives. My merchandise, therefore, cannot be consumed, for it
is not made exclusively for my contemporaries. My service
remains therefore indefinite, and in consequence, unpayable.

Why publish then? Is it to be understood, applauded? But
yourself, you, great George Sand, you confess your solitude.
Is there at this time, I don't say, admiration or sympathy, but
the appearance of a little attention to works of art? Who is
the critic who reads the book that he has to criticise? In ten
years they won't know, perhaps, how to make a pair of shoes,
they are becoming so frightfully stupid! All that is to tell you
that, until better times (in which I do not believe), I shall keep
Saint-Antoine in the bottom of a closet.

If I publish it, I would rather that it should be at the same
time as another entirely different book. I am working now on
one which will go with it. Conclusion: the wisest thing is to
keep calm.

Why does not Duquesnel go to find General Ladmirault,
Jules Simon, Thiers? I think that the proceeding concerns him.
What a fine thing the censorship is! Let us be reassured, it
will always exist, for it always hasl Our friend Alexandra
Dumas fils, to make an agreeable paradox, has boasted of its
advantages in the preface to the Dame aux Camelias, hasn't
he?

And you want me not to be sad! I think that we shall soon
see abominable things, thanks to the inept stubbornness of the
Right. The good Normans, who are the most conservative
people in the world, incline towards the Left very strongly.

If they consulted the bourgeoisie now, it would make father
Thiers king of France. If Thiers were taken away, it would
throw itself in the arms of Gambetta, and I am afraid it will
do that soon!
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